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This publication provides a brief roundup of 


information concerning recent labor developments in 
foreign countries, The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 
ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items 
pertaining to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar 
political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the pressand publications of those countries, with- 
out verification or evaluation of the material presented 
The publication is prepared by the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or 
whole without request for specific permission, 


Use of funds for printing this publication ap- 


proved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, July 
26, 1963. 
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NEW WAGE LEGISLATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


On July 15, 1964, the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. passed a wage 
law which completed the legislation 
implementing the new wage policy 
recommended by the 21st Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in January 1959. The law pro- 
vides for increases during 1964 and 
1965 in the basic wage rates, and 
also in the minimum monthly wage, of 
approximately 18 million wage and 
salary earners in the service 
branches of the economy. In the pro- 
duction branches of the economy, 
which reportedly include over 50 
million wage and salary earners, the 
wage structure had already been re- 
vised upward in the period 1959-63; 
however, the implementing legisla- 
tion had not been made public. 


While the production workers 
reportedly already have anew minimum 
wage level of 40 rubles (US$44.44) 
a month (in the larger cities, 45 
rubles, or US$50), not all service 
workers will be guaranteed the mini- 
mum wage level until 1965. The pre- 
vious legal minimum monthly wage for 
production and service workers, in 
effect since January 1, 1957, had 
been, and still is for most service 





1/ See Principal Current Soviet 
Labor Legislation (BLS Report No. 
210, 1962), p. 84. The Soviet ruble 
was revalued on January 1, 1961, at 
the rate of 10 old rubles equal 1 
new ruble. Accordingly, the minimum 
wages of 270 rubles and 300 rubles 
put into effect on January 1, 1957, 
are equivalent now to 27 rubles and 
30 rubles, respectively. 








workers, 27 rubles (US$30) in rural 
areas and 30 rubles (US$33.33) in 
industrial areas (35 rubles, or 
US$38.89, in the larger cities). 1/ 


Extent and Nature of Wage Increases 


The law of July 15, 1964, ap- 
proved the detailed program prepared 
(but not included in the law) by 
Soviet authorities for gradually 
raising the earnings of all service 
workers by 21 percent on the average. 
This increase compares’ favorably 
with most increases in wages re- 
ported to have’ been granted to pro- 
duction workers since 1959. Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, in discussing the 
wage bill before the Supreme Soviet, 
reported that the average earnings 
of production workers in the various 
branches of the economy had _ in- 
creased 13 to 25 percent as a result 
of wage increases granted during the 
past 5 years. 


Under the law for service work- 
ers, salary increases are highest 
for teachers and medical personnel, 
25 and 23 percent on the average, 
respectively. Earnings in trade and 
public catering are increased by 18 
percent on the average; and in 
housing and public utilities, by 15 
percent. 


Average Earnings of Service and 
Production Workers. Premier Khrush- 
chev reported that the 21-percent 
increase in the wages of 18 million 
service workers would amount to ap- 
proximately 3,300 million’ rubles 
(US$3,667 million) annually. This 








1 





would indicate that present average 
earnings of service workers are 
about 873 rubles (US$970) a year, or 
about 73 rubles (US$81) a month. 
The scheduled wage increase of 21 
percent will raise the average month- 
ly earnings of all service workers 
to about 88 rubles (US$98) by the 
end of 1965. It would appear that 
this 1965 average had already been 
reached or surpassed by production 
workers in 1963. 2/ 


Salaries of Teachers and Physi- 
cians. The schedules prevailing in 
July 1964 for college-trained teach- 
ers and for physicians were reported 
by Premier Khrushchev in Pravda, to- 
gether with the new monthly salaries 
which he announced would go into 
effect in November 1964. The new 
basic salaries for college-trained 
teachers in primary and _ secondary 
schools will range from 80 to 137 
rubles (US$88.89 to USS$152.22) a 
month, or if extra duties are re- 
quired, from 85 to 160 rubles 
€US$94.44 to US$177.78) a month, de- 
pending on the number of years of 
teaching. 3/ The new law abolishes 
the difference in pay for teachers 
in rural and city schools. Teachers 
in grades 1 through 4, who are not 
college trained, will receive on the 
average a 30-percent increase in 
salary, indicating a new minimum of 
about 70 rubles, or US$78, a month. 





The new basic salaries of phy- 
sicians will range from 90 to 125 
rubles (US$100 to US$138.89) a month. 
Highly qualified doctors in active 
practice will receive an additional 
30 rubles (US$33.33) a month. After 
25 years of experience in rural areas 
or 30 years in the city, a physician 
who continues practicing will re- 
ceive a combined salary and pension 
of 165 or 170 rubles (US$183.33 or 
US$188.89) a month. Beginning medi- 
cal nurses will have a salary of 60 
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rubles (US$66.67) a month. The ac- 
companying table shows the old and 
new monthly salary schedules. 


In announcing the new salary 
schedules for teachers and _ physi- 
cians, Premier Khrushchev said that 
the minimum salaries of a physician 
and a college-trained teacher start- 
ing out in their professions would 
approximate the minimum’ entrance 
salary of an engineer in light in- 
dustry. Apparently the increase in 
the minimum salaries of doctors was 
not caused by a desire to overcome a 
scarcity of doctors, for the U.S.S.R. 
Minister of Health reported in 
Pravda on July 15 that "at the pres- 
ent time our country has an adequate 
number of doctors." 


Effective Dates of Wage In- 
creases. The increases are to_ go 
into effect in the following steps: 





1. October 1964, for all serv- 
ice workers in the Far North and in 
other regions classed as_ hardship 
areas; 

2. November 1964, for all wage 
and salary earners’ in education and 
health throughout the U.S.S.R.; 

3. The third quarter of 1965, 
for all workers in housing and pub- 
lic utilities; and 

4. The fourth quarter of 1965, 
for workers in trade, public eating 
places, libraries, and the remaining 
branches of public service not pre- 
viously affected. 





2/ For adiscussion of wages and 
prices, see "Purchasing Power of 


Workers in the U.S.S.R.," Monthly 


Labor Review, April 1960, pp. 359- 





354. 

3/ For salaries of university 
teachers and comparisons with other 
occupations, see "Teachers' Salaries 
in the Soviet Union," Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, March 1962, pp. 1-5. 
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Implication of Wage Increases 


Continuous economic growth was 
responsible for the increases in 
wages, according to Premier Khrush- 
chev, who also advised that the in- 
crease in labor productivity must 


continue to exceed a corresponding 
increase in wages, Thus it would 
appear that the gradual introduction 
of higher wages for service workers 
would be offset by the expected con- 
tinuance of growth in Soviet labor 
productivity, The increases in wages 


Basic Monthly Salaries of Physicians and School Teachers 1/ in the Soviet 
Union, Before and After 1964 Increase 


(In rubles 2/) 





Salaries of 





Salaries of 
college-trained 








physicians 
Years of 
experience Current} New 
(July | (Nov. 
1964) 1964) 
Under 5 years: 
City hospital 
OF CliRLCecece.4 1255 90 
Rural hospital... 75.0 100-105 
5 to 9 years: 
City hospital 
or clinic...... 80.0 100 
Rural hospital.. 83.0 110-115 
10 to 24 years: 
City hospital 
or clinic..... 95.0 110 
Rural hospital.. 98.0 120-125 
25 to 30 years: 
City hospital 
or clinic..... 108.0 125 
With old-age pen- 
i i | ary 151.0 {165-170 




















Years of teachers 
experience Current New 
(July (Nov. 
1964) 1964) 
Under 5 years: 
Grades 1 to 4: 
Rural schools. 52 80 
City schools.. 57 80 
Grades 5 to 7: 
Rural schools. 63 80 
City schools.. 69 80 
Grades 8 to ll: 
Rural schools. 66 80 
City schools... 71 80 
5 to 9 years: 
Rural schools.... 57-71 90 
City schools..... 63-76 90 
10 to 25 years: 
Rural schools.... 63-76 100 
City schools..... 69-85 100 
Over 25 years: 
Rural schools.... 4/98-118 137 
City schools..... 4/106- 131 137 





1/ Teachers with additional du- 
ties, such as correcting written 
work, will receive an extra 5 to 23 
rubles (US$5.56 to $25.56) per month, 
depending on their years of experi- 
ence. Their range will thus be 85 
to 160 rubles (US$94.44 to $177.78) 
per month. 

2/ The official Soviet exchange 
rate is 90 kopecks=US$1 (or 1 ruble= 
US$1.11). 


3/ After more than 25 years! 
experience in rural areas and more 
than 30 years' experience in the 
city. 

4/ With pension. 


Source: Report by Premier 
Khrushchev in Pravda (Truth), Commu- 
nist Party daily, July 14, 1964, p. 
4. 





and the introduction of a_ revised 
schedule of premiums as incentives, 
the Premier asserted, would promote 
production. Each worker by exerting 
himself would earn so much the more. 
(In 1961, reportedly, three-fifths 
of the Soviet wage earners were paid 
on a piece-rate basis.) 


The State, Premier Khrushchev 
reported, will continue to take 
measures, in view of the increased 
purchasing power of workers, to in- 
crease the supply and quality of 
consumer goods (including foods) and 
the availability of consumer serv- 
ices. Most urgently in need, re- 
portedly, were repair shops and dry- 
cleaning laundries. For this general 
purpose, the Premier said, the State 
will increase its capital investment 
in the construction of factories, 
plants, electric power stations, and 
other enterprises, and will modern- 
ize machines, equipment, and _ the 
operation of enterprises. It was 
particularly planned to expand the 
chemical industry in order to have 
the greater amounts of plastics, syn- 
thetic fabrics, and other materials 
needed for the production of con- 
sumer goods. Higher prices for agri- 
cultural products and social securi- 
ty benefits for agricultural workers 
as of January 1, 1965, are counted 
upon to encourage the production of 
more raw materials (for example, 
wool and leather) needed in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 


The Soviet production of con- 
sumer goods has_ been increasing 
steadily in the postwar years; how- 
ever, it is still far from satisfy- 
ing the needs of the population, the 
Premier reported. He quoted data 
showing the increase in the volume 
of sales of various selected con- 
sumer goods between 1953 and 1963. 
For instance, more than twice as 


much clothing and shoes were sold 
(on the basis of comparable prices) 
in 1963 than in 1953; 2,253,000 
television sets were sold in 1963 
(132,000 in 1953); 2,180,000 washing 
machines in 1963 (3,600 in 1953); 
and 623,000 vacuum cleaners in 1963 
(43,000 in 1953). He also quoted data 
showing increases in the sales of 
basic foods from 1953 to 1963 rang- 
ing from 53 percent for flour and 
cereals to 373 percent for milk and 
milk products. The volume of meat 
sold had increased 186 percent, and 
eggs 257 percent. 


It would appear that the wage 
increases should enable Soviet 
workers to buy a greater variety and 
a better quality of goods. The 
Soviet Union, however, has always 
been plagued by shortages, low qual- 
ity, and limited varieties of con- 
sumer goods. Premier Khrushchev 
stated that special steps would be 
taken to improve the quality of con- 
Sumer goods and to increase _ their 
variety. He said that factories 
would be made responsible for’ the 
quality of goods they produced; 
shoddy goods would be returned to 
them by the’ stores; and factories 
will be directed to produce goods 
according to specifications made by 
stores or trading organizations 
(which would reflect consumers' de- 
mands as to quality and style). In 
the past, factories, in order to meet 
their production quotas, stressed 
quantity of production rather’ than 
quality and variety of consumer 
goods. On July 15, the Chairman of 
the State Committee for Trade, ina 
speech before the Supreme Soviet, 
called for the creation of a National 
Institute on the Market Situation, 
with affiliates throughout the coun- 
try, for the purpose of scientifical- 
ly studying the tastes and demands 
of consumers.--Soviet newspapers. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 











EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Social Fund of EEC Stresses Re- 
training. The Social Fund of the 
European Economic Community (EEC), 
which is authorized to _ reimburse 
member countries for expenses in- 
curred in resettling and retraining 
workers, has particularly emphasized 
vocational retraining programs en- 
abling unemployed workers’ to take 
new jobs in their home region, As 
such retraining programs are being 
developed, the need for unskilled 
labor is expected to be met by im- 
portation of workers from non-Commu- 
nity countries, Fund expenditures 
in 1963 totaled an estimated $17.8 
million, including $11.6 million for 
vocational retraining, $6 million 
for resettlement of workers, and 
$228,000 for conversion of industry, 





The Fund made its first reim- 
bursements to member countries in 
1962, They involved vocational re- 
training and resettlement programs 
carried out in 1958-59 in five EEC 
countries (all except Luxembourg, 
which made no application), as fol- 
lows: 





Number of 
Amount workers 
refunded Re- Re- 


(millions) trained settled 


Total.. US$12,3 103,300 79,200 








Belgium,... 0.5 1,400 -- 
Franceseoee 4,6 9,700 -- 
Germanyl/.. 2.0 19,700 -- 
Italy..seceos 3./ 69,000 79,200 
Netherlands Kea 3,500 -- 


1/ Federal Republic of Germany, 


Source: Labor in the European 





Community (Brussels, European Eco- 
nomic Community, April 1964), pp. 7-8. 


These programs resulted inthe place- 
ment of about 183,000 unemployed 
workers, All resettled workers came 
from Italy; some 48,000 found employ- 
ment in France, 27,000 in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, and 4,000 in 
the Benelux countries, particularly 
in Luxembourg.--European Economic 


Community. 





ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Modern Technology Demands Man- 
power Policy Reexamination, The 
Council on Manpower Policy of the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), at its 
meeting on May 21, 1964, recommended 
that member countries reexamine 
their manpower policies to find ways 
of increasing their ability to solve 
employment problems created by tech- 
nological and economic changes, This 
would represent part of their effort 
to attain the goal in economic 
growth set by the OECD, The Council 
proposed that the reexamination be 
done in consultation with management 
and labor organizations, pointing 
out that reactions must be expected 
if the adjustments were not in 
forms acceptable to those most imme- 
diately affected, Member countries 
were requested to report by June 30, 
1965, on the implementation of the 
recommendation, 








The specific measures and pro- 
grams suggested as essential parts 
of any active manpower policy are 
summarized as follows: 


1. Formulation and administra- 
tion of overall policy by a central 
body or through adequate coordina- 


ke 


tion between the different agencies 
concerned, 


2. Maintenance of adequate in- 
formation on economic trends in the 
various branches of the economy as 
basic to preventive or remedial 
action regarding changes in the em- 
ployment outlook, This would in- 
clude arrangements with employers to 
secure advance notice of such 
changes, 


3. Operation of the public em- 
ployment services as an institution 
which can be utilized by employees 
and employers of all categories, The 
services should, in particular, be 


capable of providing vocational guid- 


ance and occupational counseling 
services, of clearing vacancies on 
an interregional basis, and of ad- 
ministering special programs to en- 
courage geographic and occupational 
mobility, including programs which 
assist the employed, underemployed, 
or unemployed worker to adjust to 
changed social conditions, To offset 
hindrances to desirable geographic 
mobility, the services should be 
authorized to pay travel and resettle- 
ment allowances and should cooperate 
with housing authorities, 


4, Substantial enlargement of 
training and retraining facilities 
for adults, and revisions in the 
general education and training sys- 
tem for the young, to meet the ra- 
pidly changing needs of modern tech- 
nology. 


5. Increased systematic. sup- 
port of industrial expansion in 
backward or depressed areas having 
development possibilities, 


6, Intensification of measures 
to permit members of marginal groups, 
now intermittently or permanently 
outside the labor force, toenter and 
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remain in gainful occupations more 
easily through such aids as rehabili- 


tation, retraining, special job 
arrangements, and efforts to reduce 
prejudice against hiring them, 


7. Development of income secu- 
rity programs providing for adequate 
unemployment benefits, compensation 
in work force reductions, and spe- 
cial allowances for persons under- 
taking resettlement, retraining, re- 
habilitation, and other readjust- 
ments,.--Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 








FRANCE 


Government Acts on Foreign La- 
bor, Skilled and _ Unskilled,. The 
French Government has recently taken 
measures designed to meet the compe- 
tition for skilled labor within 
Western Europe and, at the same 
time, limit the influx of unskilled 
foreign workers into France, 








During the first 5 months of 
1964, the National Immigration Of- 
fice accepted and placed into jobs 
62,189 permanent foreign workers 
from West European countries, Yugo- 
slavia, and Morocco, as compared 
with 49,481 for the corresponding 
period of 1963, In addition, there 
were about 550,000 Algerians (wor«- 
ers and dependents) in France, and 
an estimated 20,000 to 30,000 work- 
ers from other African countries, 
most of them unskilled, The admis- 
sion of foreign labor has been cited 
frequently by Government officials 
as one of the solutions to the prob- 
lem of the inflationary effect of 


the tight labor market, which forces 
employers to grant more and more 
wage increases to maintain their la- 
bor force. The unions, on the other 
hand, fear that this immigration may 
create a pool of unemployed, a situ- 
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ation which might make it easier 
for the Government to impose a wage 
freeze. 


Despite the continued rise in 
the number of foreigners working in 
France, the pinch of competition 
from other countries for scarce man- 
power is being felt, making the more 
highly qualitiea foreign workers 
harder to recruit. There has also 
been a drain of skilled labor from 
France to other countries; for exam- 
ple, Moroccan coal miners’ were 
attracted to the Federal Republic of 
Germany by reports of higher pay and 
better facilities there. 


The Government has stepped up 
programs to attract and hold needed 
foreign workers, particularly the 
skilled. A social assistance fund 
for Algerian workers and their fami- 
lies, in existence since 1958, was 
transformed by adecree of April 1964 
into a general "Social Action Fund 
for Foreign Workers." As an_ inde- 
pendent agency attached to the Prime 
Minister's office, this Fund was 
given the responsibility for carrying 
out social programs for the benefit 
of all foreign workers in France un- 
der long-term contracts. The French 
press has repeatedly criticized the 
health, housing, and working condi- 
tions under which many of them, es- 
pecially Africans, Algerians, and 
Portuguese, have to live. The new 
Fund's activities will be directed 
in large part toward workers' hous- 
ing. The old agency had constructed 
about 50 separate housing develop- 
ments for Algerian workers; the new 
Fund's goal for the coming year is 
an additional 50 developments for 
workers of all nationalities. Major 
improvements are also planned in vo- 
cational training and medical care. 
The vocational training program in- 
cludes Government adult training and 
Government-supported in-plant train- 


ing by private employers. The new 
agency will also conduct pretraining 
for workers who need help to raise 
their literacy level or their knowl- 
edge of mathematics in order to 
qualify for aregular training course. 
Special short cultural and educa- 
tional.courses are planned for young 
persons 18-23 years of age and for 
the wives of foreign workers, to aid 
them in adapting to life in France. 
Except for administrative overhead, 
activities of the Fund will be fi- 
nanced from the family allowance and 
workers' housing funds which are sup- 
ported entirely by employer contri- 
butions. An estimated 100 million 
francs (US$20 million) will be made 
available for next year's programs. 


Moroccan workers in France were 
accorded special benefits by a bi- 
lateral manpower agreement between 
the two countries, signed in June 
1963. Under its terms, Moroccan 
workers were toreceive the same con- 
sideration as French workers regard- 
ing conditions of work, health, 
safety, wages, vacations with pay, 
and unemployment compensation. (Oth- 
er social security provisions are 
dealt with in a separate agreement. ) 
In addition, the French Government 
promised to make sure that’ these 
workers will be well received in 
France, particularly in respect to 
travel conditions, organization of 
canteens, and medical care. Negotia- 
tions have been initiated on the 
possible extension of family allow- 
ances to the families of Moroccan 
workers who do not accompany’ the 
head of the family to France. 


On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment has become concerned about the 
uncontrolled influx of unskilled la- 
bor into France. According to sta- 
tistics published by the French Min- 
istry of Labor, an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the largest contingent of 
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immigrants, those from Algeria, con- 
sists of unskilled workers. A nucle- 
us of unemployed has developed among 
this group, which authorities fear 
may grow in the event of an economic 
slowdown. Working arrangements con- 
cluded with Algeria, Mali, Mauretania, 
and Senegal allow France to regulate 
the immigration of unskilled workers 
mainly by a screening process call- 
ing for medical and language examina- 
tions and, except for Algeria, the 
posting of bonds to cover return 
passage. Apparently anticipating the 
adoption of controls, immigration 
from Algeria increased sharply during 
the first quarter of 1964. About 
50,000 Algerians arrived in France 
between January and April 1964, com- 
pared with about 20,000 during the 
same period in 1963 and 53,000 for 
the whole year of 1963. Under the 
new agreement with Algeria, signed 
in April 1964, the movement of per- 


sons between the two countries has 
been modified toadmit Algerian work- 
ers into France only to the extent 
that they can be integrated into the 


economy. The French Ministry of La- 
bor will make this determination, 
which will be transmitted quarterly 
to the Algerian Government. Hence- 
forth, dependents will be able to 
join Algerian workers in France only 
if housing is available. By mutual 
agreement, a temporary suspension of 
the entry of Algerian workers seek- 
ing their first employment in France 
became effective in April, to be 
lifted by July 1964, when’ selection 
centers were expected to become oper- 
ative. For those Algerians who are 
admitted, the French Government will 
facilitate access toadult vocational 
training centers. The Government 
will also provide for the training 
of Algerian teachers.--U.S. Embassy, 
Paris. 








NEAR EAST AND 


SOUTH ASIA 








INDIA 





Survey of Levels of Living Among 
Middle Class Families Published. 
The Central Statistical Organization 
of the Government of India recently 
issued the first volume of a report 
on a survey of conditions and levels 
of living in 1958-59 of middle class 
families in urban areas’ throughout 
the country. The survey, the first 
of its kind onanational basis, will 
be used to construct a cost-of-living 
index for this strategic group in 
the working population. 








The scope of the survey not only 
included family budgets but also da- 
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ta on health, births and deaths, 
education and training, conditions 
of work, employment and unemployment, 
social security, housing, and house- 
hold facilities. The survey defined 
"middle class" families as "families 
of nonmanual employees engaged in 
nonagricultural activities in urban 
areas.'' Approximately 36,000 fami- 
lies in 45 cities were surveyed, re- 
presenting about 2.5 million such 
families in all urban areas. 


The survey found that the aver- 
age middle class family had between 
four or five members and, generally, 
family size increased with greater 
income. 




















In most cities and towns, 99 
percent of the middle class families 
had monthly incomes of less’ than 
1,000 rupees (US$208), about 94 per- 
cent earned less than 500 rupees 
(US$104), and 5 to 6 percent had 
incomes below 75 rupees (US$15.60). 
The largest concentration of fami- 
lies was in the income range of 100- 
150 rupees (US$20.80-USS$31.20) a 
month. In the four major cities of 
India, the largest group of families 
earned inthe range of 150-200 rupees 
(US$31.20-US$51.60) a month; about 
16 to 17 percent received above 500 
rupees a month and 4.5 percent ex- 
ceeded 1,000 rupees. 


The survey disclosed that about 
1 member out of 4 in each family was 
an earning member. These workers 
were employed principally inthe pub- 
lic services as clerical employees 
or in education as teachers; fewer 
were in the commercial sector. Work- 
ing conditions of public employees 
seemed better than those of commer- 
cial employees. The average length 
of service varied from 8tol6 years; 
often, most service was confined to 
one establishment, which indicates a 
preference for employment stability 
and/or a lack of alternative employ- 
ment. 


About 3 percent of the employed 
had been unemployed at some time dur- 
ing the year preceding the survey. 
The average duration of unemployment 
was about 21 weeks; a_ good portion 
of the unemployment had been among 
new entrants to the labor force. 


The average monthly expenditure 
of these families varied from 148 
rupees (US$30.80) at Jammu to 388 
rupees (US$80.70) at Delhi. This re- 
flects a general pattern of spending 
beyond income and resulting indebted- 
ness, a situation prevailing espe- 
cially among clerical employees. 


Family expenditures were distributed 
as follows: 


Percent 
Total expenditures...... 100.0 
Food, beverages, tobacco, and 
EAESRLORREESE 6 oe es Se IVER 44.0 
Fuel and lighting............. 4.0 
Clothing, bedding, footwear, 
and headwear..........e.0.8 12.0 
Housing and household 
PUBELACIOES 6 ie Sec eedias 14.0 
Miscellaneous 1/..........+4..% 26.0 


1/ Includes such items as edu- 
cation, medical care, and transpor- 
tation. 


In the four major cities, however, 
the total expenditure for housing 
and household facilities, services, 
and miscellaneous’ items exceeded 
those for food, fuel, and lighting. 
--U.S. Embassy, New Delhi. 





LSRAEL 


Pension Plan _ for Industrial 
Workers Established. A collective 
agreement providing for the introduc- 
tion of a pension plan for industrial 
workers in Israel was signed on June 
22, 1964, by the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Histadrut (General 
Federation of Jewish Labor in Israel). 








Previously, only workers en- 
rolled in the Histadrut Industrial 
Workers' Pension Fund received old- 
age pensions, which, for men _ over 
age 65 and for women over age 60, 
amounted to about 70 percent of 
their last wage. Most industrial 
workers were covered only by provi- 
dent funds, into which the employer 
and the worker each contributed 3 
percent of gross monthly wages. Of 
the total amount, the employer paid 
24% percent (1% percent from manage- 
ment and 1 percent from the worker) 
to the National Insurance Institute, 
which pays old-age and _ survivor 
pensions to insured persons. The 
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savings in the provident funds, 
which accumulated from the remaining 
3% percent, were credited to the 
worker and paidtohim upon his sepa- 
ration or retirement, This payment 
supplemented the pension from the 
National Insurance Institute, 


According to the new plan, all 
sums availablein provident funds are 
transferred to the Pension Fund of 
Histadrut's Workers' Social Insur- 
ance Institute ("Mivtahim"'), where 
workers are credited with 1 year of 
future pension payment for each year 
of membership in a provident fund. 
In addition, both employer and work- 
er contributions, inthe form of pay- 
roll deductions, are raised from the 
former 3 percent to 5 percent of the 
regular wage (exclusive of overtime 
payments or premiums), Until the 
plan becomes operative, within a 
maximum of 3 years, insured employees 
may choose to receive severance pay 
or to purchase an additional pension 
with that pay. 


The annuities to be paid to 
insured workers will be a minimum 
of 40 percent and a maximum of 70 
percent of their last wage, Men 
must retire at age 65 and women at 
60 if they have 10 years of pension 
rights to their credit, 


The agreement affects an es- 
timated 40,000 industrial workers 
employed by the Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, The parties have agreed, 
however, to approach the Minister 
of Labor and apply for an ordinance 
extending the plan to all industrial 
plants throughout the country.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tel Aviv. 





New Wage Scale _ for Public Sec- 
tor Employees Approved, The Trade 
Union Department of Histadrut (Gener- 
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al Federation of Jewish Labor in 
Israel) in July 1964 approved a new 
20-grade unified wage scale, retro- 
active to April 1961, for workers in 
Government, municipal, and other 
public agencies. Professional em- 
ployees won Government consent to 
separate treatment and, therefore, 
are excluded from the new scale. 


Basic monthly salaries range 
from IE200 to I£1,060 (US$67 to 
US$353) under the new scale, which 
also provides for the addition of 
seniority pay, and family and cost- 
of-living allowances, Actual wage 
payments based on the _ scale await 
the completion of job descriptions 
and evaluations in process by 26 com- 
mittees appointed for this purpose. 
In September, however, an advance of 
IE200 on the pending wage scales was 
paid to civil servants covered by the 
scale, 


The effect of the new system, 
according to press reports, will be 
to increase wages for almost everyone 
in the public sector, Some observers 
feel, however, that although this 
move was necessary because of wide- 
spread labor dissatisfaction with 
former wage levels, it may also hin- 
der the Government's efforts to keep 
prices down and restrict the budget 
to reasonable limits.--U.S. Embassy, 





Tel Aviv. 


Labor Force Trends Summarized. 
Israel's population in April 1964 
was reported at 2,460,400, an in- 
crease of 96,600 persons, or 4.08 
percent, over the April 1963 total 
of 2,363,800. The Minister of Inte- 
rior stated that, during the last 15 
years, more than 50 percent of the 
population increase, both natural 
and from immigration, has occurred in 
the coastal plain between Naharya 
and Ashkelon, 




















The number of employed persons 
in 1963 was 844,000, or 36 percent 
of the total population and 53 per- 
cent of those persons over 14 years 
of age. The percentage increase in 
employment in 1963 over 1962 was 
4.5, somewhat above the population 
growth, There were sufficient new 
employment opportunities not only to 
absorb new entrants into the labor 
force but also to call into active 
employment some members of the coun- 
try's labor reserve, The employment 
of women, youth, and aged persons, 
however, continued to decline, Only 
31 percent of the women between 20 
and 64 years of age were employed, 
compared with 38 percent in England, 
Denmark, and Sweden and 40 percent 
in France and Austria. 


Unemployment declined in 1963 
to one-third of its 1957 level, con- 
tinuing the downward trend which be- 
gan in 1957, This trend is the more 
noteworthy because 1963 was a year 
of growing immigration, 


Under a 6-year plan for indus- 
trial development (1965-70), an- 
nounced by the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, the number of jobs in 
industry were expected to increase 
from 215,000 to 317,000, assuming a 
3-million rise in population, How- 
ever, a major difficulty in realiz- 
ing this part of the plan lies in 


the fact that 60,000 of the new jobs 
would have to be filled by skilled 
technicians and another 7,000 by 
managers and professionals. The 
plan calls for the percentage of the 
labor force engaged in industry to 
rise from 25 percent in 1964 to 30 
percent by 1970.--U,S. Embassy, Tel 
Aviv. 





TURKEY 


Minimum Wages in Certain Cate- 
gories Revised, The Turkish press 
reported on July 8, 1964, that’ the 
Minimum Wage Committee of the Minis- 
try of Labor had recently determined 
the following minimum daily wages 
for these specific Provinces and 
economic sectors (1 Turkish lira= 
US$0O.11): 








Public sector 


Construction: 
Icel Province.... TL1O 
Hatay Province... TL1O 


Private sector 


Construction: 


Icel Provincecece TL11 
Hatay Province... TL11 
Both sectors 
Agriculture: 
Manisa Province: 
Under 16 years... TL7-TL 8 
Over 16 years.oc. TL9-TL1O 


Source: Ankara press, 











AFRICA 








SOUTH AFRICA , UNION OF 





Wages of Nonwhite Civil Servants 





Increased, The South African Govern- 
ment on July 19, 1964, announced in- 
creases in the minimum wages of non- 


white civil servants, retroactive to 
April 1, 1964, The incceases, rang- 
ing from 11 to 25 percent, affect 
approximately 37,000 Coloreds (per- 
sons of mixed races), Indians, and 
Africans. The Sunday Chronicle, a 
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Johannesburg newspaper, reported 
that (a) the new wage law will result 
in a minimum daily wage of at least 
2 rand (R1=US$1.41) for most  non- 
white Government employees and (b) a 
revision in the scale of annual in- 
crements will provide for a minimum 
yearly increase of R18, 


According to the Chronicle, the 
largest single group of employees to 
be affected by the increase com- 


prises approximately 11,500 Colored 
teachers. Within this group, the 
largest increases will be received 


by high school principals in Natal, 
whose starting salaries will rise 
from R1,880 per annum to R3,360. 
Other categories of workers to bene- 
fit from the increases are: Colored, 
Indian, and Africanclerical workers, 





employees; 
Colored librarians, messengers, mill 


subeditors, and _ postal 
operators, and truckdrivers; Indian 
messengers; and African interpre- 
ters, welfare workers, and truck- 
drivers. 


The director of the Bantu Wage 
and Productivity Association stated 
in the Johannesburg Rand Daily Mail 
of July 20, 1964, that he "hoped 
this move by the Government would be 
an added incentive to certain indus- 
tries whose nonwhite employees were 
now earning less than Government em- 
ployees."" The association is an as- 
semblage of private businessmen who 
are attempting to encourage all pri- 
vate firms to raise the wages paid 
to their African employees.--U.S. 
Consul, Johannesburg. 











FAR EAST 








AUSTRALIA 


Unprecedented Long-Service Leave 
Award Granted. The Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Commission 
in May 1964 awarded employees in the 
metal and printing trades 13 weeks 
of paid "long service leave" after 
15 years of continuous service with 
one employer. This extended leave 
after 15 years' service is in addi- 
tion to any paid annual vacation 
time granted to workers. Never  be- 
fore had a provision on long service 
leave been included ina Federal 
award. Initially, only the workers 
in the metal trades and graphic arts 
industries will be affected by the 
awards. Usually, however, these 
unions have taken a test case to the 
Commonwealth Commission, and when 
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the award has’ been granted, other 
unions in turn have presented their 
applications to the Commission and 
all workers covered by Federal 
awards eventually have received the 
benefits. In most instances, the 
States also alter their awards so 
that workers covered by State awards 
ultimately benefit. 


All six States of Australia 
have enacted laws providing for long 
service leave toworkers. Until 1963, 
all State laws had provided for 13 
weeks of leave after 20 years' serv- 
ice. In 1958, the unions, in the 
Graphic Arts test case, had applied 
to the Federal Commission for an 
award on long-service leave and had 
been rejected. Following the adop- 
tion in 1963 by the State of New 
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South Wales of a more liberal amend- 
ment granting State employees 13 
weeks' leave after 15 years of serv- 
ice, the unions were willing to wait 
for State legislation rather’ than 
risk a Federal award which might re- 
quire longer service and would over- 
rule more liberal State legislation. 
Employers, in an effort to negate 
the New South Wales amendment, re- 
quested that the Commission review 
its decision of 1958 against the in- 
clusion of long-service leave ina 
Federal award. 


Under the Commission's award 
in May 1964, an adjustment schedule 
was established for metal and print- 
ing trades employees who now have 
between 10 and 19 years of service. 
Each employee's leave entitlement 
for years prior to May 11, 1964, is 
to be based on the old formula of 3% 
days per year. Leave after May 1l, 
1964, will be accumulated at the rate 
of 4-1/3 days for each year of serv- 
ice. Workers in New South Wales will 
have their leave accumulation prior 
to May 11, 1964, calculated on the 
basis of the 1963 amendment. The 
provisions of the Federal _ long- 
service leave award will be applied 
as follows: 








Additional 
Service Leave service re+ 
to May 11, accrued quired 
1964 Weeks Years Months 
10 years.... 6-1/2 7 6 
1l years.... 7-1/5 6 9 
12 years.... 7-4/5 6 0 
13 years.... 8-1/2 5 0 
14 years.... 9-1/10 4 6 
15 years.... 9-3/4 3 9 
16 years.... 10-2/5 3 0 
17 years.... 11-1/20 2 3 
18 years.... 11-7/10 1 6 
19 years.... 12-7/20 1 0 
Additional benefits of the 


award include provisions for (1) pro 


rata periods of leave, calculated on 
the same basis as the original enti- 
tlement of 3% days, for each 10 years 
of service after the initial 15 
years; and (2) pro rata payment to 
employees leaving employment for 
other than willful misconduct, if 
they have at least 10 years of serv- 
ice (5 years of service in New South 
Wales). 


The recent award provides. that 
the 13 weeks of long- service leave 
are normally to be taken in one con- 
tinuous period. However, the _ em- 
ployer and employee may agree on not 
more than’ three separate periods in 
any leave entitlement. Employees 
are prohibited from working for em- 
ployers covered by the award while 
on long- service leave, while em- 
ployers bound by the award are pro- 
hibited from hiring employees who 
are known to be on long-_ service 
leave. 


The announcement of this award 
by the Commission was met with mixed 
reactions. Although the provisions 
of the award seem to be more liberal 
than those provided by the various 
States--except New South Wales--lead- 
ers of the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions have advised their af- 
filiates not to apply for the bene- 
fits, hoping still to obtain more 
liberal provisions through State leg- 
islation and toallow all not direct- 
ly affected by the present award in 
New South Wales to continue to enjoy 
that State's more liberal long serv- 
ice leave provisions. 


Employers' criticism of the 
award centers ontheir disappointment 
in not receiving an award of 13 weeks 
after 20 years of service, which 
they felt the Commission should 
grant, and on the fact that Austra- 
lians already work fewer hours per 
year than any workers in the world, 
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according to a recent International 
Labor Organization report. If these 
new long- service provisions become 
general practice, many Australians 
will work, in any given year, about 
34 weeks, with 3-4 weeks of annual 
leave, 10 legal holidays annually, 
and 13 weeks of long-service leave 
due in a 12-month period.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Canberra, 





Federal Arbitration Commission 
Upholds Basic Wage Concept. In com- 
panion cases, the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Commission 
(CCAC) in June 1964 granted wage in- 
creases but rejected (1) a_ plea by 
two unions for the restoration of 
quarterly cost-of-living adjustments, 
which had been eliminated in 1953, 
and (2) the employers' agrument that 
a single total wage award _ should 
henceforth replace the present’ sys- 
tem of two awards, which cover the 
basic wage and provide "margins" for 
exceptional skill and unpleasant job 
features. 








The unions presenting applica- 
to the CCAC were the _ metal 
trades. unions affiliated with the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions 
(ACTU) and the Australian Workers' 
Union (AWU), representing pastoral 
workers. The counter application of 
the employers in the metal-using 
industries was supported by the Na- 
tional Employers' Associations. 


tions 


The award, effective June 19, 
1964, granted increases in basic 
wage rates of 20 shillings (US$2.20) 
for adult male workers and 15 shill- 
ings (US$1.65) for women workers. At 
the request of the AWU, the Commis- 
sion deleted from the Pastoral In- 
dustry Award the higher basic wage 
award traditionally given to station 
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cattle or 


hands (workers on large 


sheep ranches). 


Similar applications for in- 
creases are expected to be filed by 
other unions, so that, subsequently, 
all employees covered by Federal 
awards--1.5 million--may receive the 
benefits of the awards made in these 
test cases. Moreover, if the six 
States modify their previous awards, 
as they customarily have, the half 
million employees covered by State 
awards will also be affected. 


The ACTU and the AWU had origi- 
nally filed an application with the 
Commission for a weekly increase of 
52 shillings (US$5.72) in the basic 
wage. The application was based on 
the claims that (1) an increase of 
20 shillings (US$2.20) was needed to 
restore the employees' loss of pur- 
chasing power following abolition by 
the Commission of the automatic 
quarterly cost-of-living adjustments 
in 1953, and (2) an additional 32- 
shilling (US$3.52) increase was 
needed to keep the basic wages in 
line with productivity increases in 
industry since 1953. The unions' 
application for reinstatement of the 
automatic quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments was designed to offset 
increased prices in the future. 


The employers argued that an in- 
crease in the basic wage, of the 
magnitude requested by’ the unions, 
would cause a wage-price spiral. 
They, therefore, proposed that an 
increase of 5to8 shillings (US$0.55 
to US$O.88) be awarded and that the 
present two-part wage system (basic 
wages and margins) be replaced by a 
Single total wage. 


Two justices of the Commission 
favored a rise of only 10 shillings, 








or 











because they felt that more could 
induce inflation. The two other 
justices, including the President of 
the Commission, felt that the econ- 
omy would sustain the rise of 20 
shillings, and the President, by 
reason of his authority under’ the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act of 1904, cast the needed 
vote for the higher amount. 


Significantly, the employers' 
request for a change in the wage 
system was denied. The CCAC, under 
the provisions of the act, is respon- 
sible for the regulation of wages, 
hours, and other conditions of enm- 
ployment through awards. Under the 
present wage payment system, workers 
receive (1) a basic wage, based on 
the normal needs of the average em- 
ployee and the ability of the econ- 
omy to pay, and (2) a margin, in 
recognition of exceptional skill, or 
of arduousness, obnoxiousness, or 
some other undesirable feature of 
the job, not experienced by workers 
in general. Since 1956, it has been 
the custom of the Commission to re- 
view the basic wage annually. Mar- 
gins, however, are reviewed by the 
Commission every 3 or 4 years. 


Employers contend that an in- 
crease in the basic wage destroys 
the relative percentage relationship 
between the margins and the basic 
wage, leading to an application for 
a margins increase. A_ subsequent 
new basic wage increase again widens 
the gap between the basic wage and 
margins and starts the cycle again. 


The employers based their argu- 
ment in part on what they termed the 
basic wage "myth." Initially, the 
basic wage was interpreted to be the 
minimum wage necessary to maintain 
an average employee and his family 


in reasonable comfort. Now, however, 
the dominant factor to be considered 
for this wage is the capacity of the 
community to sustain the resultant 
wage levels. The basic wage and the 
secondary wage or margin, where pre- 
scribed, make up the minimum wage, 
which is the lowest rate payable for 
a particular occupation or industry. 
Employers, therefore, felt justified 
in requesting the abolition of the 
basic wage because (1) all awards 
prescribe something above the basic 
wage, (2) it is not the minimum wage, 
and (3) the use of a "total wage" in 
awards would allow the relationship 
of secondary wages to basic wages to 
be maintained. 


The recent increase represents 
about 7 percent of the previous week- 
ly basic wage, which was L14/8 
(US$32.38). The basic wage rates for 
the six capital cities, after the 
addition of the 20-shilling (US$2,20) 
increase, will be as follows: 


Pounds/shillings1l/ 

Melbourne, Victoria 154.72 
Sydney, New South 

WEEEGe oe Se kee ees 15/15 
Brisbane, Queens- 

TOS cae eaeans 14/10 
Adelaide, South 

ee LSf3 
Hobart, Tasmania... 15/14 
Perth, Western 

Asstralias .c.sis 15/ 8 


1/ 1 shilling=US$0.11; 1 pound= 
US$2.25. 


Financial experts have estimated 
that ultimately the increase will 
add about 4 percent, or 4150 million 
(US$337.5 million), to the national 
wage and salary bill.--U.S. Embassy, 





Canberra. 
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LATIN AMERICA 








MEXICO 


New Textile Industry Agreement 





Negotiated. Employers and textile 
workers reached agreement on a new 
contract on July 27 averting a 
threatened industrywide strike that 
would have affected over 440 mills 
employing about 50,000 workers, The 
employers agreed to raise wages by 
10 percent and toincrease their con- 
tributions to the workers' retire- 
ment fund to 3 percent of wages. 


Industry succeeded in including 
in the new contract a clause requir- 
ing (1) the closing of mills being 
run by workers as cooperatives and 
(2) the elimination of obsolete ma- 
chinery, Industry opposed the co- 
operatives because they were not pay- 
ing legal wages andconsequently were 
able to sell under the market price. 
The Government has agreed to make 
105 million pesos (US$8 million) of 
credit available to the textile in- 
dustry for severance pay to workers 
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who lose their jobs. Labor's accept- 
ance of the new clause carries with 
it the acceptance of the principle 
of the industry's need to modernize. 
Management agreed to keep layoffs 
due to modernization to a minimun, 
but according to estimates, as many 
as 10,000 may be thrown out of work. 


The Government also offered to 
make available tomill owners credits 
of up to 140 million pesos (US$12 
million) for the purchase of new ma- 
chinery for plant modernization, 
Mill owners feel that the cost and 
market situation force them to modern- 
ize or go out of business and that 
the new contract and the possibility 
of Government credit will foster 
modernization, 


A National Commission of Vigi- 
lance, with five representatives 
from labor, six from industry, and 
one from the Secretariat of Labor, 
was created toinsure compliance with 
the contract.--U.S. Embassy, Mexico. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions during July and August 1964, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Crozier, Brian. The Morning After, A Study of Independence. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1963. 299 pp. 





Fei, John C. H., and Gustav Ranis. Development of the Labor Surplus Economy: 
Theory and Policy. Homewood, I1l., Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1964, 324 pp. 
(A publication of the Economic Growth Center, Yale University.) 








Harbison, Frederick and Charles Myers, Education, Manpower, and Economic 
Growth; Strategies of Human Resource Development, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1964, 229 pp. 








Hunsberger, Warren. Japan and the United States in World Trade. New York, 
Harper & Row, 1964. 492 pp. (Published for the Council on Foreign Rela- 


tions.) 





International Labour Office. Wages--A Workers' Education Manual, Geneva, 
1964, 176 pp. 








"Labour Cost as a Factor in International Trade," International Labour Re- 
view, May 1964, pp. 425-446, 


"Leadership and Economic Growth," International Social Science Journal, Vol. 
XVI, No. 2, 1964, pp. 185-272. Papers submitted to Expert Working Group 
on Social Prerequisites tto Economic Growth convened by Unesco, Kyrenia 
(Cyprus), April 1963, 





Rostow, W, W. View From the Seventh Floor. New York, Harper & Row, 1964, 
178 pp. Covers broad lines of America's strategy and the relation between 
force and diplomacy; the home base for U.S. foreign policy; U.S. relations 
with the free world's more advanced nations and efforts to build a global 
partnership which will supplant the postwar relationship of acute depend- 
ence on the United States; problems of U.S. policy toward Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia; and the cold war. 





Technology and Economic Development. New York, Alfred A. Knope, Inc., 1963. 








205 pp. (Reprinted from Scientific American, September 1963.) 





U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower, Lessons From Foreign Labor Market Policies. 
(Vol. 4 of Selected Readings in Employment and Manpower.) Committee Print, 
88th Cong., 2d sess. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 


214 pp. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


FRANCE 





French Embassy, Press and Information Division, The First Five Years of the 
Fifth Republic of France, January 1959-January 1964, New York, 1964, 66 


PPo 
UNITED KINGDOM 


British Council for Rehabilitation of the Disabled. The Handicapped School- 
Leaver, (Report of a Working Party commissioned by the Council.) London, 


/19642/ 171 pp. 








Ministry of Labour, Manpower: The Pattern of the Future. London, Her Maj- 
esty's Stationery Office, 1964, 52 pp. 





----- Sick Pay Schemes: A Report. London, Her Majesty's Stationery Of- 
fice, 1964. 65 pp. 





U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 
ALBANIA 


Republika Popullore e Shqiperise Drejtoria e Statistikes. Vijetari Stati- 
stikor i R.P.SH. - 1963 (Statistical Yearbook of PRA - 1963). Tirana, 
1964, 424 pp. (Summary, published separately, in English and Russian, 








RUMANIA 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of International Commerce, Basic Data 
on the Economy of Rumania, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


1964, 16 pp. 





YUGOSLAVIA 


Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. Economic Surveys by 
the OECD: Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, Paris, 1964. 42 pp. 











U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of International Commerce, Basic Data 
on the Economy of Yugoslavia, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1964, 14 pp. 





Yugoslavia, Federal Statistical Institute, Statisticki Godisnjak S.F.R.J. 
1964 (Statistical Yearbook of the S.F.R.Y. 1964). Belgrade, 1964, 730 pp. 








LATIN AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


Brandenburg, Frank, The Development of Latin American Private Enterprise. 
With an Introduction by Theodore Geiger. Washington, D.C., National Plan- 
ning Association, 1964, 131 pp. 





ARGENTINA 


American Universities Field Staff, A Note on Argentina: Change, Stagnation, 
and Unrealized Promise, By James W, Rowe. New York City, 1964. 23 pp. 
(Reports Service, Vol. XI, No. 3.) 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Explanatory Note 


In Czechoslovakia, data on popu- 
lation, employment, earnings, pro- 
ductivity, prices, andfamily budgets 
are collected and published by the 
Central Commission of the People's 
Control and Statistics. The princi- 
pal statistical publications of the 
Commission include the monthly Sta- 
tistika Ekonomicko-statisticky caso- 
pis (Economic-Statistical Journal), 
the monthly Statistika Kontrola (Sta- 
tistics and Control), the annual 
Statisticka Rocenka CSSR (Statistical 
Yearbook of the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic), and two English 
language publications--the annual 
Czechoslovak Statistical Abstract 
and the periodic Czechoslovakia--A 
Handbook of Facts and Figures. 
































Currently available statistics 
on population and labor in Czecho- 
slovakia are presented in _ seven 
tables which follow this’ section. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
no information as to the accuracy of 
the data shown in the tables. 


Population. The population es- 
timates are based on the 1950 and 
1961 national censuses. The 1958, 
1960, and 1962-63 estimates are pro- 
jections, respectively, from those 
censuses. The national population 
is defined to include those persons 
whose cultural and community inter- 
ests are by choice identified with 
Czechoslovakia; it excludes foreign- 
ers attached to the diplomatic serv- 


ices and temporarily residing aliens. 


Economically Active Population. 
Employment statistics for the State 





sector of the economy are _ based on 
data obtained through the establish- 
ment reporting system of the Commis- 
sion. The State sector of the econ- 
omy owns and controls nearly all 
means of production in Czechoslova- 
kia and comprises national, State, 
and local enterprises, State farms, 
various types of cooperative farms, 
and producer and consumer coopera- 
tives. Private ownership is limited 
to small shops and farms and, within 
this type of economic activity, is 
guaranteed by the national Constitu- 
tion. Employment, as defined, in- 
cludes wage and salary earners and 
homeworkers employed by State and 
cooperative enterprises, owners of 
private establishments and their em- 
ployees, and other workers employed 
by State enterprises. Excluded are 
members of the Armed Forces and na- 
tional police, occasional agricul- 
tural workers, and nonworking house- 
wives. 


Distribution of employment in 
the State economy by _ industrial 
group is based on classification of 
each group into either producer 
goods or consumer goods_ production 
categories. According to the pres- 
ent classification, industry is di- 
vided into 80 branches, which are 
then assigned on the basis of prod- 
uct manufacture to 19 industrial 
groups. Industrial employment is 
also divided into production workers, 
service personnel, and apprentices. 
Part-time and full-time employment 
are reported. 


Information on unemployment is 
not available. 
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Earnings. Wage data contained 
in tables 3 and 4 apply to workers 
in the State sector of the economy. 
Excluded are members of the Armed 
Forces, national police, and appren- 
tices. Gross wage information in- 
cludes straight-time earnings, in- 
centive and overtime earnings, and 
certain supplementary benefits. Ex- 
cluded are periodic bonuses awarded 
on the basis of exceptional work. 
The wage data are obtained from wage 
fund information reported by State 


enterprises to the Central Commis- 
sion of the People's Control and 
Statistics. 

Hours and Productivity. Sta- 





tistics on hours are not available. 
It appears, however, that most work- 
ers in Czechoslovakia work a 6-day, 
46-hour workweek (8 hours for 5 days 
and 6 hours on Saturday). Productiv- 
ity information in the State economy 
is obtained from gross_ production 
data (in 1954 prices), and employ- 
reported by the State 


ment data are 











enterprises to the Commission. Data 
for both gross production and employ- 
ment exclude auxiliary shops and 
other plant departments not directly 
connected with the production proc- 
ess. 


Consumer Price Index and Family 
Expenditures. Before 1960, the con- 
sumer price index was calculated on 
the basis of purchases of goods and 
services made by 933 wage and salary 
earner families in 1955. That index 
included 372 consumer items. Begin- 
ning in 1960, the consumer price in- 
dex is based upon purchases made in 
that year by 3,001 families, com- 
prising 1,479 wage earner families, 
719 salaried employee families, and 
803 cooperative farmer families. 
The 1960 index includes 997 items. 
A family expenditure survey covering 
4,412 families was conducted in 
1962. The survey showed expenditure 
patterns, age distribution, and fam- 
ily size for wage and salary earner 
and cooperative farmer families. 























Table 1. Czechoslovakia. 





Population, by Economic Sector, 1958 and 1960-63 1/ 


(In thousands) 


Total Population and Economically Active 





























Economic sector 1958 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Total population............ 13,474} 13,654] 13,746| 13,824] 2/13,902 
Economically active population 3/| 6,105| 6,059} 6,148} 6,244 -- 
Agriculture and forestry....... 1,866 1,570 1,480 1,439 ais 
DUMGRPORELOR: 66k 6 5 cA Sev cline 463 501 521 527 =< 
SECOS BF ob cd ans chs b ba neces 2,106} 2,277} 2,350] 2,422 = 
Transportation and communica- 
oP Ee aS ey ee cre 368 367 379 389 nr 
pn” et ey gy rey We rue Aare 479 480 501 511 = 
Municipal services, education, 
and physical and cultural 
ME CEVERAOOVS 0:06 cdi Locke chee 618 669 722 765 = 
Finance, general administra- 
tion, judiciary, and other 
BOPVICOR 4s 052 +c code Uso erinns 205 195 195 191 w 
1/ Population data for 1958 and Source: Total population, Sta- 


1960 are projections from the March 
1950 national census. Data for 1961 
are from the national census of 
March 1961, and 1962-63 data are pro- 
jections from that census. All em- 
ployment data exclude members of the 
Armed Forces and the national police. 

2/ Preliminary. 

3/ Excludes apprentices, who 
numbered approximately 273,000 in 
the national economy in 1962. 

4/ Includes power generation 


and distribution, manufacturing, and 
other industry groups. 


tistika Ekonomicko-statisticky caso- 





is, 1/1964 





of the 


(Economic-Statistical 
Journal) (Prague, Central Commission 
People's Control and Statis- 
tics), January 1964, p. 30; economi- 





cally active population, Statisticka 
Rocenka CSSR, 1963 (Statistical Year- 
book of the Czechoslovak Socialist 








Republic, 1963) (Prague, Central Com- 
mission of the People's Control and 
Statistics), p. 113. 

















Table 2. Czechoslovakia. Production Workers inthe State Industrial Sector, 





by Industry Group, 1958 and 1960-62 


(In thousands) 









































Industry group 1958 1960 1961 1962 

WCU eet ich ciecccsh co cerciaens eeeeuse 1,635 | 1,754 | 1,802 1,840 
Producer gO0dS......seeeesssccccccccsecvccees 950 1,030 1,055 1,086 
ConGum@r .GO0dGs 65.6 csc cic ced ceseccesaeesees 685 724 747 754 
Electric power generation and distribution... 23 25 25 26 
Mineral minming........cccccscsecscceccevesons 18 20 21 22 
Primary metals fabrication...........++eeseee. 114 127 132 136 
ee eee ere ee eet ee) Cree ee! ee ee 517 573 594 613 
NE a es 5 EB ace 4d dad 6 <i PRED 6 Hes Ui Wacintes 65 74 79 82 
SEE IE, OPE TEE DEPOT Oe POPE PO eee nS 12 13 14 45 
Building materials.......-ccccccccccerevasces 74 80 79 77 
OP PEOET Cr ERLE TLR EEC ORE CULL LE Le 29 30 30 30 
IN Si A aie dosh 0.6 Ss Cages tidak 6 ew end 185 190 193 194 
POSSE EIN Ee SORTED So ee CPT DON arene eS Br 78 84 88 88 
Leather, footedar, atid Eurey.. sc sccsivcvccces 64 71 74 76 
Food proces@ing. . oo. secs cc ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccser 144 146 148 145 
QUMGE EF as Re aie he ec HERE Ee a eee ec eees e's StZ 32% 325 336 
1/ Includes glass, ceramics, the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 
printing and publishing, and fuel 1963) (Prague, Central Commission of 


extraction and processing, 


Source: Statisticka _Rocenka 
CSSR, 1963 (Statistical Yearbook of 








the People's Control and Statistics), 
p. 166. 





























Table 3. Czechoslovakia. Gross Average Monthly Earnings 1/ for All 
Employees in the State Economy, by Economic Sector, 1958 and 





1960-63 2/ 


(In korunas 3/) 





Economic sector 





Agriculture... .ccccccdeccccccccnseces 
FPOPOBUr ys ie ee eee TEC Te eS 
Cometic Chis oo 5 6s ce BERK RES Ute 0c os os 
Jeaetes Of is ieee 6 Wild See ON Oks Cee t4 
Tr@n@portation. «2... scsccrecseccceesus 
Communication. . 2... ccccccccccneccnces 


Education, and physical and cultural 


BO CECT CLOM So nc bao nek on ae eee eee 


Finance, general administration, 


judiciary, and other services..... 





1958 | 1960] 1961] 1962] 1963 
... | 1,282 | 1,349] 1,382] 1,391 | 1,392 
... | 1,043 [1,106] 1,140] 1,174 ae 
... | 1,136 | 1,263} 1,285] 1,315 -- 
we. | 1,451 | 1,517] 1,551] 1,545 =: 
... 11,356 | 1,429] 1,472] 1,482 «+ 
... | 1,380 | 1,471] 1,534] 1,544 ae 
.oe £1,157 | 2,191) 12,2584 1,259 “- 
... | 1,034 | 1,089] 1,102] 1,104 - 
oy 984 | 1,044] 1,052] 1,043 -- 
... | 1,168 | 1,226] 1,248] 1,254 ois 
... | 1,353 | 1,371] 1,388} 1,391 ‘i 




















1/ Includes straight-time earn- 
ings, incentive and overtime earn- 
ings, andcertain supplementary bene- 
fits. Apprentice earnings are 
excluded. 

2/ Most workers in Czechoslova- 
kia work a 6-day, 46-hour workweek 
(8 hours a day, except 6 hours on 
Saturday), 

3/ Rates of exchange: 

Tourist: 
Official: 


4/ Includes power generation 
and distribution, manufacturing, and 
other industry groups, 


Source: Statisticka _ Rocenka 
CSSR,_ 1963 (Statistical Yearbook of 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 











1 koruna=US$0.07. 
1 koruna=USSO.14. 


1963) (Prague, Central Commission of 
the People's Control and Statistics), 
p. 116. 
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Table 4. Czechoslovakia. 





Gross Average Monthly Earnings 1/ in the State 
Sector of Industry, 2/ by Selected Class of Worker, 1958 and 1960-62 


(In korunas 3/) 




































Class of worker 1958 1960 1961 1962 
Prague tien WOCKer «ss sicccKec Kite seeses 1,340 1,406 1,448 1,471 
Techical worker Gf isc cc ce we sec ces 1,762 1,866 1,892 1,873 
og ee | die | ae re ee ae eee 1,184 1,228 1,243 L e3F 

1/ Includes straight-time earn- 4/ Engineer. 
ings, incentive and overtime earn- 5/ Clerical worker. 
ings, andcertain supplementary bene- 
fits. Apprentice earnings are ex- ene ee Seabtet inka Re 
cluded. 


2/ Includes power generation 
and distribution, manufacturing, and 
other industry groups. 

3/ Rates of exchange: 





CSSR, 1963 (Statistical Yearbook of 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 
1963) (Prague, Central Commission of 
the People's Control and Statistics), 
p. 165. 
































Tourist: 1 koruna=US$0.07. 
Official: 1 koruna=US$0.14. 
Table 5. Czechoslovakia. Index of Output Per Production Worker Man-Year, 1/ 
by Selected Group in the State Sector of Industry, 1958 and 1960-62 
(1955=100) 
Industry group 1958 1960 1961 1962 
ESR 6 44 -N a O8 OC digo 2 ete eee 122 140 148 154 
EO NG ok aan e 6 oon ko wo sig wewinuee a's oeew eee 123 145 154 161 
NP TET ee eee Te OT eT ee Te cer 119 133 140 145 
Electric power generation and distribution.... 134 162 175 185 
re ee ee ere ee ee ee ers 131 148 151 157 
SHOOT: WOCELS LAWTICACION. 6.0456 cc caectceesnes 120 136 141 141 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 129 156 167 176 
Pe ee eee Pee eee cece cence sees 127 158 174 188 
EES rr ree ee Ore re 112 122 130 134 
a er er ere rr res errr 122 137 146 152 
ee ee eer re mee 115 127 133 139 
1/ The index is derived by divid- Source: Statisticka Rocenka 


ing gross production ineach selected 
group (valued in 1954 prices) by the 
average number of production workers 
in that group. 











CSSR, 1963 (Statistical Yearbook of 





the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 
1963) (Prague, Central Commission of 
the People's Control and Statistics), 
p. 169, 
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Table 6. Czechoslovakia. Consumer Price Index, 1/ 1954-62 














(1953=100) 
Commodities 
Year General| Total} Food | Durable Services 3/ 
goods 2/ 
195Gs ike ct des 88.8 87.9] 92.1 79.9 99.4 
19GB SORES 86.5 85.2] 90.7 75.3 99.2 
oo ee 84.2 82.8] 88.1 73.2 98.8 
Sf og Careers 82.5 81.0] 85.6 72.5 98.8 
LRM ec ccvenas 82.4 80.9] 85.5 72.5 98.8 
pS, Seer 80.5 78.7] 83.5 70.0 98.6 
errr re 78.2 76.3) 81.4 68.9 98.0 
IGOR shew indices 7727 75.7] 81.1 68.0 97.7 
i ee 78.7 76.8] 82.9 68.0 97.7 




















1/ Prior to 1960, a weighted index of 372 items was 
calculated to reflect purchases made by 933 wage and salary 
earner families in 1955. Beginning in 1960, the index was 
revised to reflect the distribution of purchases made in 
that year by 3,001 families, comprising wage and salary earn- 
er families and cooperative farmer families. 

2/ Includes household furnishings and other durable 
goods. 

3/ Includes fuel and light expenses, medical and per- 
sonal service costs, public transportation costs, and other 
services. 


Source: Statisticka Rocenka CSSR, 1963 (Statistical 





Yearbook of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 1963) 








(Prague, Central Commission of the People's Control and Sta- 
tistics), p. 386. 
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Table 7. Czechoslovakia. Percent Distribution of Family 
Expenditures, by Class of Family, 1962 1/ 








Wage- Salaried- | Cooperative 
Item earner employee farmer 
family family family 





Total expenditures... 100. 
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Farinated food products. 
Meat products 

Dairy products 
Vegetables 


Beverages 

Other foods 2/ 
Durable goods 3/ 

Clothing 

Footwear 

Other durable goods 
Services 
Housing expenses 
Medical expenses 
Other expenses 3/ 6. 
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1/ Based upon a_ family expenditure survey conducted in 


1962 and comprising 4,412 families. 
2/ Includes cooking oils, fruits, sweets, confectionery, 


and other foods. 
3/ Includes transportation, communication, education, 


recreation, and other expenses. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Source: Statisticka Rocenka CSSR, 1963 (Statistical 
Yearbook of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 1963) 
(Prague, Central Commission of the People's Control and Sta- 


tistics), p. 380. 











